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EDUCATION LIBRARIES BULLETIN 


*ON THE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


by 


S. Yazikov 
(Head of the State Educational and Pedagogical 
Publishers of the RSFSR Ministry of Education) 


The fundamental aim of education in Soviet schools is the all-round 
development of the personality, the making of an active builder of Communist 
society. The higher the culture of the workers in our society, the higher 
will be their sense of organisation and discipline, and the faster will 


technical progress move, the faster will improved labour productivity be 
attained. 


The all-round development of personality presupposes a high level 
of culture and a profound knowledge of the fundamentals of the sciences, 
allied with the knowledge of how to apply information to practical matters, 
an acquaintance with the basic principles and most important branches of 
modern production, the mastery of practical techniques in dealing with 
instruments and the control of lathes and machines, a high moral outlook, 
and a many-sided physical development. The all-round development of the 
personality ensures that the younger generation will become acquainted with 
the treasures of art, will ensure the training and development of the 
creative powers of everyone in his selected field of activity. 


The construction of a Communist society and, connected with this,. 
the rapid economic and social development, the increase of material. and 
cultural needs and their ever more complete satisfaction takes place, in 
the U.S.S.R., on the basis of an unremitting development of techniques, 
the increase of labour productivity, and the growth of the culture and 
sense of organization of the workers. Therefore the all-round development 
of the personality is a vital, regular link in the development of Soviet 
society. 


At present, in the U.S.S.R., the course of social development -itself 
is bringing up the practical question of eliminating the real differences 
between physical and mental work. The all-round development of the younger 


generation is playing an important part in the successful conclusion of 
this task. 


The decisive influence bearing on the attainment of an all-round 


development of personality is that of the system of institutions dealing 
with education and instruction. 


* Supplied by the Education Clearing House of Unesco as part of its 
programme of diffusion of technical information on education. 


In compliance with article 121 of the U.S.S.R. Constitution, every 
citizen of the Soviet Union has a right to be educated. This right.is 
secured by the universal compulsory seven-year! educational system, by 5 
the wide development of secondary education, by the fact that all types 
of education, both secondary and higher, are free, by the system of State 
scholarships to students in places of higher education, by the use of the 
pupil's native languase for instruction in schools, by the organization ; 
of free professional, technical and agricultural teaching for workers in 
factories, State farms, machine and tractor stations, and collective farms. 


Our country has begun to bring about universal secondary education, 
having as its basic type of educational establishment, the 10-year 
polytechnical school, and also special secondary schools.* The total &§ 
figure of those undergoing a course of study in the U.S.S.R. (including 
all types of instruction) according to the data available for the 1956/57 | 
teaching year, stands at over 50 million persons. ; 


A unified system of schools exists for all the peoples of the country, 
and for all the union republics, bearing in mind at the same time the 
national peculiarities of the union republics. 


The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics earmarks 
over a quarter of the yearly State budget for public educational purposes. 


1 This article was prepared before the adoption of the new law on education 
in December 1958 under the terms of which universal compulsory education : 
of eight years is substituted for that of seven years. i 

e Under the terms of this same law school education is made up of f 


(a) the incomplete secondary school of eight years of a general 
practical and polytechnical character; 


(bo) schools which follow the eight year school of three types: 
(i) secondary schools for general, polytechnical and work 
education with vocational training (three years full-time); 
(ii) general secondary schools for industrial and rural youth 
(three years part-time for those wishing to complete their 
secondary education and raise their vocational qualifications 

while working); (iii) technicians and other specialized 
secondary schools. 


To meet the new requirements of the above schools, new textbooks for 
all syllabuses in the different types of schools are now being devised. 
This work is expected to be completed in 1963/64. 
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The Soviet government of each union and autonomous republic 
entrusts the carrying-out of the work of public education to the 
Ministry of Education of the republic, and to the Executive Committees 
of the local Councils of workers' deputies. Matters concerning the 
further strengthening of the material and economic resources of 
institutions for the benefit of children are decided directly by the 
Executive Committees of the deputies of workers from each Krai and 
Oblest, while the training of teachers, the supply of textbooks, and 
educational equipment is seen to by the Ministries of Education of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics. 


In this article we shal]. dwell on only one of the many matters the 
Ministry of Education has to deal with in the field of its work of super- 
vising the course of public instruction - to wit, the provision of text- 
books in their native language for schoolchildren and students. 


So as to examine this matter in a more concrete way, let us take as 
an example the work in this field of the Ministry of Education of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (RSFSR). It will hold good 
also for the other union republics. 


The Ministry of Education of the RSFSR has been entrusted by the 
Soviet government with the task of providing textbooks for the pupils of 
all schools in the country, in which instruction is carried out through 
Russian. Mostof these schools are on RSFSR territory, but there are also 
some in the Ukrainian SSR, the White Russian SSR, the Usbek SSR, the Tartar 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, and other union and autonomous 
republics. All these schools, wherever they may be, use standard text- 
books, in Russian, which have been approved by the RSFSR Ministry of 
Education. As for the Ukrainian schools, in which instruction is carried 
out in the Ukrainian language, and which exist not only in the Ukrainian 
SSR, but also in the RSFSR, the White Russian SSR and in otner union 
republics, they are supplied with textbooks in the pupils' native language 
by the Ukraine SSR's Ministry of Education. A similar precedure exists 
as regards the other union and autonomous republics of the Soviet Union. 


So that the work of furnishing pupils with textbooks can be successfully 
carried out, the RSFSR Ministry of Education has attached to it the State 
educational and pedagogical publishing body ("Uchpedgis") to which the 
Soviet government entrusts the task of compiling and publishing textbooks 
for all the Russian schools of the country. Let us mention some quantitative 


data, in order to give some idea of the scope of this printing organization's 
work. 


Before the 1957/58 educational year opens the Uchpedgis is publishing 
112 titles of textbooks, making 152.5 million copies, for the Russian primary 


7-year, and secondary schools of the land. Besides this, Uchpedgis 
publishes a large quantity of textbooks and teaching aids for places 

of secondary and higher education, textbooks for special schools (for 

the blind, the deaf and dumb, the hard of hearing, etc.), teaching-method 
literature for teachers, books for parents, and other pedagogical litera- 
ture. Uchpedgis also publishes a number of series of visual aids 
(coloured pictures and tables for geography, history, etc.). 


Uchpedgis's publishing programme for the whole year 1957 consists 
of over 1700 titles, that is about 200 million copies. To allow the 
1957 programme to be carried out, the Uchpedgis of the RSFSR Ministry 
of Education has been supplied by the State with 44,000 tons of printing 
paper, and a corresponding quantity of other printing materials. 


The scope of the publishing organization's plan is wide, but the 
textbooks for the mass schools form a special section of it. (A list of 
textbooks published by Uchpedgis in 1957 is appended). Each pupil must, 
at the beginning of the school year, have a set of the necessary textbooks. 
The textbook is an essential and decisive factor in the correct organization 
of the teaching process, which aims at a successful mastery by the pupil of 
the required amount of knowledge. 


The textbook sets out the system of studies provided for in the State 
syllabuses, which the pupils have to master. In the textbook are given 
the fundamentals of science, its most essential content, and well-founded 
scientific principles. The textbook is absolutely invaluable in teaching 
work. The textbook, coupled with oral exposition by the teacher, is the 
fundamental source by which pupils receive knowledge and learn to master 
any given system of knowledge and skills. 


What demands must a Soviet school textbook meet? 


A textbook must be written in accordance with a high standard of 
scholarship. However popular the form in which knowledge is expounded, 
it must be trustworthy and correct scientifically. The contents of the 
textbook should be in accordance with ideology and well-founded from a 
method-teaching point of view. Only on these conditions will the textbook 
possess the necessary educational force. 


The textbook must fit in completely with the syllabus, its contents 
and language must not be too difficult for pupils of a given age. Only so 
can the textbook be a fundamental guide in the work of teacher and pupil. 


The textbook ought to make sure that theory be linked to practice, and 
should convincingly show how scientific knowledge ought to be used to explain 
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the phenomena of life, and its application to the technical sphere, and 
to productions wherever necessary problems of a practical nature should 
be .iicluded. 


Every section, every paragraph of a textbook, apart from the excellence 
of its subject-matter, should have a clear and orderly logical plan, which 
helps the pupil to understand and remember the subject matter. The text- 
book's method of exposition should be demonstrative, well-argued and 
convincing. 


The textbook must be written in vivid language, not beyond the 
comprehension of the pupils, and should arouse interest in the subject 
not only by its content, but also by its style and manner. 


The textbook should be stable, should remain unchanged for a large 
number of years, as only in this way can the teaching process in a school 
be of the highest quality, the teaching methods most satisfactory, and the 
sum-total of knowledge absorbed by the pupils most profound and permanent. 


The technical presentation of the textbook should conform to 
educational, hygienic and aesthetic considerations. The paper, lettering and 
printing are chosen with a view to rendering easy the reading of the 
text, to making it possible to take it in visually with ease, and avoiding 
eye fatigue. The textbook's illustrations should be artistically executed, 
realistic, and be related to the text of the book. 


How uoes the publisher produce a textbook in conformity with these 
requirements? 


The decisive foctor in this question is the existence of a creative 
group of authors or of a single author. Famous scholars of the land, 
qualified experts in teaching method, progressive teachers, form that 
body of nvailable authorship, from which are chosen the authors who are 
to produce the textbooks for the mass school. . 


The publishing body uses open competitions and restricted competitions 
bearing on the writing of any textbook, to allow it to select the most 
capable avtkhor or group of authors; in some cases it resorts to the direct 
commissioning of a well-known author or group of authors to write a text- 
book, thus avoiding a competition. 


In recent years, after the decision of the XIX Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, when Soviet schools energetically went about the 
introduction of polytechnical education, the Uchpedgis did much work in 
connection with the putting together of new textbooks to meet the needs of 
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‘ polytechnical education. In 4 years 80 new or radically-altered text- 
books were produced, and were put into use in the schools, replacing | 
the old textbooks, which did not meet the needs of polytechnical instruction. 
In this period of especially pressing and rapid work the publishing body 
usually used the method of restricted nr i a in order to choose the 
best author or group of authors. 


NSS 


The organieativn of this work was carried out in the following way. 
For the writing of each new textbook, the publishers got together three 
or four groups of authors from among the approved authors known to the 
publishers, and asked them to write a textbook of the required type and 
compass, in accordance with the educational syllabus. The authors were 
informed that others were doing the work besides themselves, that there 
would be a competition of manuscripts, but the identities ofthe partici- - 
pants in the competition were kept secret by the publishers. Manuscripts 
taking part in the competition, and bearing various numbers, were passed 
by the publishers to the Committee carrying out the competition, but the 
authors' names were not disclosed. 


The RSFSR Ministry of Education set up Examining Committees, con- ~ 
sisting of well-known scholars, famous experts in teaching method, . and > 
the best teachers of the country's schools, specialists in a given ~~ 
educational subject, with the object of examining the manuscripts. taking 
part in the competition, in connection with any textbook. As a rule, = 
each Examining Committee consisted of 11-15 specialists. Each one of 
the members of the Examining Committee, having in his possession all the 
manuscripts taking part in the competition, studied them carefully and 
selected the manuscript which in his opinion was most suitable, and which 
met the fundamental needs of the textbook. After this, at the session of 
the Examining Committee, each manuscript was exhaustively discussed, the 
good and bad features of each piece of work were exposed in detail, and 
then the question of the choice of the most worthy manuscript was decided 
by the secret ballot of the members of the Examining Committee. 


The publishers took no part in the work of the Examining Committee. 
The Examining Committee decided the question of the choice of the best 
manuscript without any outside influence, quite objectively. 


The manuscript chosen by the majority of the votes of the members 
of the Examining Committee was presented to the publishers, and then the | 
name of the author of this piece of work became known. Later on, the 
publishers and the author began to work on this manuscript. The remaining 
manuscripts were rejected. Taking into consideration critical remarks of 
the Examining Committee, the author and the publishers finished off the 
manuscript and submitted it to the scrutiny of the Council of Scholarship 
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of the RSFSR's Ministry of Education. The composition of the Council 

of Scholarship of the Ministry of Education is permanent. It consists 

of well-known scientific specialists, collaborators of the Academy of 
Educational Studies, experts in teaching method, and teachers of the 

first rank. The manuscript is once again thoroughly reviewed, and dis- 
cussed in detail by the members of the Council of Scholarship, and, after 
approval, is passed by the publishers to the College of the RSFSR Ministry 
of Education for final approval. And only after the final approval of 

the textbook by the College of the Ministry, does the publisher begin 
printing the manuscript. 


The procedure used for reviewing and approving textbooks, mentioned 
above, is carried out in the same way with regard to textbooks obtained 
by means of open competitions and direct commissioning; c«»cent that in 
the latter case the Uchpedgis itself decided who were to be iiec authors, 
and thus did not use the Examining Committee. 


With the object of obtaining still greater excellence in a newly- 
written textbook, the publishers, in some cases, when time permitted, 
made use of yet another method: the publication of a textbook, before 
it was approved by the College of the Ministry of Education, by way of 
an experimental book, with a limited printing (10,000 copies) so that its 
qualities might be examined in the light of its practical use in a number 
of schools. This method is invaluable. Only such a verification, a 
verification in actual use, makes it possible for the publisher to deliver 
the fullest possible judgment on the new book, to convince itself con- 
cerning its good qualities, and to bring to light its deficiencies in 
detail. But practice has shown that the revision and final finishing- 
off of a textbook, apart from all the preceding work done, requires at 
least two years, before the publishers submit such a textbook to the 
College of the Ministry for final approval. In recent years, when, in 
connection with the introduction of polytechnical instruction, the new 
educational programme and new syllabuses were being adopted and it 
became necessary to replace the former school textbooks, Uchpedgis was 
not able to use this method of finishing off textbooks on all subjects, 
and used it only to some extent. However, in the years to come, the 
publishers will be obliged to use the system of trial textbooks, which 


is an essential condition of a more complete process of preparation of 
the high-class textbooks. 


The textbooks on basic subjects of instruction for all mass schools, 
prepared by the Uchpedgis of the RSFSR Ministry of Education and finally 
approved by the College of this Ministry, are, as a rule, used by the 
other union republics. Since the subject-matter of instruction in 
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mathematics, physics, chemistry, btology, geography, history and many 
other subjects is the same for all the schools of the nation, there is | | 
no need to prepare similar textbooks, a different one tor each union g 
republic. The textbooks on these subjects of instruction, thoroughly 
prepared by the Uchpedgis of the RSFSR Ministry of Education are, as a 
rule, adopted by the Ministries of Education of the other union republics, 
are translated into the native tongue of the pupils, are published by the | 
publishing bodies of these republics, and are distributed to the schools. | 
But each union and autonomous republic has its own original textbooks on ; 
the native language and literature of the pupils, on the Russian and 

foreign languages, and some other subjects. They are prepared by their 4 
own publishing bodies, are finally approved by their Ministries of Education, © 
and are printed and published locally. The Ministry of Education of each 
union or autonomous republic has the right to decide which textbook its 
schools are going to use. 7 


It is the publishing body that pays authors for their work, and 
payment is made according to a separate contract in each individual 
case. When it makes contracts with authors, the Uchpedgis of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education is guided by the scales of fees ratified by the 
Cabinet of the RSFSR. This work is arranged in a similar way in the 
other union and autonomous republics. 


The Uchpedgis pays authors between 1,000 and 2,000 roubles for each 
manuscript sheet of a textbook for use in mass schools, for a printing 
of 400,000 copies if the textbook is to be used in the I-IV classes of 
the school, and for a printing of 200,000 copies if the textbook is 
destined for the V-X classes of the school. The final calculation of 
the amount paid per manuscript sheet is made in connection with the 
degree of complexity of the textbook, the author's qualifications, and 
other circumstances, when the contract with the author is being drawn 
up. ‘On re-publication of the textbook, the Uchpedgis of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education, guided by the fee scales ratified by the RSFSR 
Cabinet, pays authors the following: 60% of the payment made for the 
first contractual printing is paid for the second contractual printing; 
60% again for the third; 50% for the fourth; 40% for the fifth; 

30% for the sixth; 20% for the seventh; and for all subsequent con- 
tractual printings, 5% each. Thus, for example, in 1957 is published 

a new textbook for the II class of the school, entitled "An Economic 
Geography of the U.S.S.R."", comprising 15 manuscript sheets, and printed 
in 1,700,000 copies. The contractual fee for this textbook is 1,400 
roubles per manuscript sheet, for each batch of 200,000 copies. The 
publication of the textbook in 1,700,000 copies represents 9 contractual 
printings (each being of 200,000 copies). For the first 200,000 copies 
the author receives 100%, i.e. 1,400 roubles x 15 = 21,000 roubles. 


For the remaining contractual printings he should receive 27% , 
(60% + 60% + 50% + 40K + 30% + 20% + HH + 5H), ice. 56,700 roubles. 

In all the author of the textbook will receive 77,700 roubles in 1957. 
When this book is further re-printed he will only get % for each 
batch of 200,000 copies. 


The textbook manuscripts rejected by the Examining Committee are 
also paid for, and their authors get 50% of the fees of the first 
contractual printing. An author gets no fee when his textbook is 
published as a translation in the language of another union republic. 


Over 20 big printing-houses in the RSFSR, Ukrainian SSR, Byelerussian 
SSR and Baltic union republics, operate to carry out the printing work of 
the Uchpedgis of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic's Ministry 
of Education. The publishing body has contractual relations with each of 
these printing-houses, and the careful fulfilment of their mutual obli- 
gations allows a sufficient quantity of textbooks to be supplied to the 
nation in good time. Each printing-works is responsible for the quality 
of the printing of the textbooks it prints and of other literature, and 
a section of the technical inspectorate of each works supervises this. 
In its turn the publishing body also carefully inspects the quality of 
the work done by each printing-house, and organises all subsequent work 
with it in accordance with a contract through its workpeople. 


The publishing body, the printing houses, the Academy of educational 
studies, the Institute for scientific research into the printing trade, 
and many schools, for some time studied the question of the best size for 
textbooks, whether it was convenient for a pupil to have textbooks of 
various sizes, or whether size should be uniform, etc. After this 
question had been examined in the light of school experience in use, 
they decided to introduce a uniform size of textbook - 60 x 92, for all 
classes in Russian schools, save the first. In this way it was also 
decided that the textbook should have a cardboard cover or a calico 
binding. Every year the printing trade produces more and more textbooks 
printed by the offset method, which greatly improves the quality of the 
textbook and lowers the cost price. The artistic presentation and the 
quality of the printing of many textbooks is still far from satisfactory, 
in the opinion of the publishing body, the printers and teachers. This 
feeling of dissatisfaction encourages us to grapple firmly with these 


weaknesses, and improve the quality of printed matter, and, above all, of 
textbooks. 


The selling price of textbooks sold in this country is not high - 
from 65 kesecks to 7 roubles. A complete set of textbooks for a pupil 
in class I costs 7 roubles 25 kopecks, and for a pupil in class X - 


18 roubles 50 kopecks. The price of each textbook is determined by basic 
scales approved by the U.S.S.R. Cabinet for the whole country. It is 

clear that most of the textbooks published by the Uchpedgis of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education are profitable, owing to the large number of copies 
printed, in spite of their low prices. But there exist many similar texte 
books which involve the State in loss, as few copies of them are printed, 
owing to the small number of pupils of the nationalities concerned. Such 
are, above all, textbooks for the peoples of the Far North (the Evenki, 
Eveni, Chukchi, Kariaki, etc.), and also textbooks for the Kabardin-Balkar, 
North Ossetin, Kalmyk, Dagestan, and many other schools of minority peoplese 
Owing to the small number of copies printed the cost price of these texte. 
books is considerable, and, consequently, their price would be high and 
would thus be a heavy burden for the parents of schoolchildren among these 
peoples. But the Soviet government, by creating a uniform basic scale for 
all textbooks up and down the country, by taking on itself the losses 
incurred through publication of textbooks for the smaller peoples, has 

made it possible for all children of any national group or people in our 
country to have wide opportunities of being taught in their native tongue. 


The probiem of textbooks is one of the most important in school 
teaching. The Uchpedgis of the RSFSR's Ministry of Education deals with 
this task in a practical way. The scholars of the RSFSR's Academy. of 
Educational Studies work on the theory of the question of textbooks, they 
bring into focus the fundamental research in the sphere of the technique 
of putting together a textbook, and of its style. In 1955 the Academy 
published its learned treatise concerning this problem. However, even 
today, many questions on the theory and practice of the compilation of 
school textbooks vex the publishers, scientific workers and teachers. 
With the help of the broad Soviet public opinion, the Educational 
publishers of the country strive hard to produce better textbooks, with 
the aid of which Soviet teachers may obtain even better results in the 
future educational and instructional work of schools. 


A_ List of School Textbeoks, published by Uchpedgis in the 1957-8 School Year 


Author and Title 
ist Class 


1. VOSKRESENSKAYA. Alphabet-book. 
2e SOLOVYOVA and others. Native speech. 
3. A.P.N. Alphabet book. 


4 
a 
. 


4, 
5. 


6. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


KOSTIN. The Russian tongue. 
PCHELKO and others. Arithmetic. 


2nd Class 


SOLOVYOVA and others. Native speech. 
KOSTIN. The Russian tongue. 
PCHELKO and others. Arithmetic. 


3rd Class 
SOLOVYOVA and others. Native speech. 
ZAKOZHOURNIKOVA and others. The Russian tongue. 
PCHELKO and others. Arithmetic. 


4th Class 


SOLOVYOVA and others. Native speech. 
ZAKOZHOURNIKOVA and others. The Russian tongue. 
PCHELKO and others. Arithmetic. 

SKATKIN. Reader in natural sciences, 4th class. 
BLONSKAYA and others. Geography reader. 


ALEXEYEV and others. History of the USSR. Textbook for 
the 4th class. 


5th Class 


GOLUBKOFF and others. Native literature. An anthology. 


BARHOUDAROFF and KRIOUCHKOFF. Grammar of the Russian. 
language. Part I. Accidence. 5th and 6th classes. 


USHAKOFF and others. Orthographic dictionary, 5th - 10th 
classes. 
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21. 
22. 


23. 
24, 
256 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


SHEVCHENKO, Arithmetic. 5th - 6th classes. 


PONOMAREV and SYRNEV. Collection of problems and exercises in 
afithmetic. 5th - 6th classes. 


FSESFYATSKI. Botany. 5th - 6th classes. 

ZASLAVSKI and others. Physical geography. 

KOROVKIN. History of the ancient. world. 5th - 6th classes. 
TSFETKOVA and others. Textbook of the English language. 
BAHAREVA and others. Textbook of the French language. 

GRIGOREVA and others. Textbook of the German language. 


KIVOTOFF, Study guide to practical studies in the sphere of 
scientific experimentation. 


6th Class 


BOCHAROFF. Native literature. An anthology. 


BARHOUDAROFF and KRIOUCHKOFF. Grammar of the Russian language. 
Part 2. Syntax. 6th - 7th classes. 


BARSOUKOFF. Algebra. Part I. 6th - 7th classes. 


LARICHEV. Collection of problems and exercises in Algebra. 
Part I. 6th - 7th classes. 


NIKITIN. Geometry. Part I. Planimetry. 6th - 7th classes. 


NIKITIN and others. Collection of problems in geometry. Part I. 
6th - 9th classes. 


PERYSHKIN and FALEYEV. Physics. Part I. 


SHCHASTHEV and others. Physical geography of the regions of the 
world. 


KOSMINSKY. History of the Middle Ages. 6th - 7th classes. 
NELIDOVA and others. Textbook of the English language. 
PARCHEVSKI and others. Textbook of the French language. 
KOUDRIAVTSEVA and others. Textbook of the German language. 


38. 
40, 
44. 


7th Class 
BOCHAROV. Native literature. An anthology. 
PERYSHKIN and FALEYEV. Physics. Part 2. 
KIRIOUSHKIN. Chemistry. 
STROEV. Geography of the USSR. 
SHALAEV and others. Zoology. 
ABRIKOSOV. Drawing. 
BELOVA and others. Textbook of the English language. 
LIVSHITZ and others. Textbook of the French language. 
IVANOV and others. Textbook of the German language. 


Study Guide to practical studies in the sphere of scientific 
experimentation. 7th class. 


8th Class 


FLORINSKI. Russian literature. 
BRODSKY and KOUBIKOV. Anthology of Russian literature. 


GREKOV and others. Aid to the Russian language. 8th - 10th 
classes. 


KISELEV. Algebra. Part 2. 8th - 10th classes. 


LARICHEV. Collection of problems and exercises in algebra. 
8th - 10th classes. : 


BRADISS. 4=figure tables of logarithms. 8th - 10th classes. 
ABRIKOSOV. Drawing. 8th - 10th classes. 
PERYSHKIN.and others. Course of physics. Part I. 


ZNAMENSKI. Collection of problems and exercises in physics. 
8th - 10th classes. 


GARIBYAN and others. Anatomy and physiology of man. 
HODAKOV and others. Chemistry. 8th - 10th classes. 


GOLDFARB and others. Collection of problems and exercises in 
chemistry. 8th - 10th classes. 


MAVAYEV. Economic geography of foreign countries. 
YEFIMOV. Modern history. Part I. 
BOUSHCHIK. History of the USSR. Part I. 


= 4a, 
43, 
| 
45, 
46. 
47, 
48, 
49, 
51. 
|__| 
53. 
55. 
| 57. 
58. 
59. 
61. | 
64. 
ro 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


74. 
756 


76. 


77.6 


BYELOVA and TODD. Textbook of the English language. 
BAHAREVA and others. Textbook of the French language. 
BERGMAN and GILKNER. Textbook of the German language. 


GROUZINSKAYA and others. Grammar of the English language. 
8th 10th classes. 


SYREISHCHIKOVA. Short grammatical handbook to the French language. 


BERGMAN and NATHANSON. Grammar of the German language. 8th - 10th 


classes. 


SHCHERBAKOV and others. Practical work on the principles of 


plant growing and agricultural mechanical operation. 8th - 9th 
classes of country schools. 


DOLGOPOLOV and LAPIN. Principles of plant growing. 


YELENEV and others. Principles of the mechanisation of agriculture. 
8th - 10th classes. 


BESPALKO. Guide to practical work in mechanical knowledge. 


9th Class 
ZERCHANINOV and others. Russian literature. 


KISELEFF. Geometry. Part 2. Stereometry. 9th - 10th classes. 


RYBKIN. Collection of problems in geometry. Part 2. 9th- 10th 
classes. 


NOVOSELOV. Straight-line trigonometry. 9th - 10th classes. 


STRATILATOV. Collection of problems in trigonometry. 9th = 10th 
classes. 


PERYSHKIN and others. Course of physics. Part 2. 

VESELOV. Principles of general biology. 

GALKIN, HVOSTOFF and others. Modern history. Part 2. 
PANKRATOVA (ed.) and others. History of the USSR. Part 2. 
LYALIKOV. Economic geography of the USSR. 

BAHAREVA and TSETLIN. Textbook of the French language. 
BYELOVA and TODD. Textbook of the English language. 
POGODILOV. Textbook of the German language. 


Part I. 
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103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
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113. 
114. 
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YESAOULOFF and others. Principles of stock-breeding. 9th class. 


STAVROVSKI.. Practical work on the principles of stock-breeding. 
9th class of country schools. 


BESPALKO. Guide to practical work on mechanical 
Part 2, (the motor car). 


SHANTYR. Guide to practical work on mechanical knowledge. 
(the tractor). 9th class. 


CHERNYSHEVSKI. What is to be done? 
GONCHAROV. Oblomov. 

OSTROVSKI. The thunderstorm... 

CHEHOV. The Morella cherry orchard. 
TURGENEV. Fathers and children. 
NEKRASOV. Who has a good time in Russia. 
SALTYKOV-SHCHEDRIN. Stories. 

TOLSTOI. War and peace. Volumes 1 & 2. 
TOLSTOI. War and peace. Volumes 3 & 4. 


10th Class 


DEMENTYEFF and others. Russian Soviet literature. 

GORKI. The old woman Izergil. On the day. Mother. V. 1. Lenin. 
MAYAKOVSKI. Verse and poetry. 

OSTROVSKI. How the steel was tempered. 

SHOLOHOV. Virgin soil upturned. 

FADYEEV. The young guard. 


KLIMOVICH. A collection of the literature of the peoples of the 
USSR. 


PERYSHKIN and others. Course of physics. Part 3. 
VORONTZOFF=VELYAMINOV. Astronomy. 

PANKRATOVA (ed.) and others. History of the USSR. Part 3. 

NELIDOVA and others. Textbook of the English language. 

LOBANOVA and others. Textbook of the French language. 

POGODILOV. Textbook of the German language. 

MEMROUK. Practical work on the technique of electricity. 10th class. 


% 


9h. 
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*THE EDUCATOR'S READING 


by 
A.N. Basu 
(formerly of the Central Institute of Education, Delhi) 


It is only in the past one hundred years or so that the need for some 
professional training for those who are going to take up teaching as their 
profession has come to be recognised; but even then such recognition is not 
yet universal. While some kind of professional training is now being required 
for teachers in primary schools, in many countries teachers of secondary 
schools do not need any professional training, a good university degree being 
regarded the only requirement for appointment; and in almost all countries 
college teachers do not have to have any professional training before they 
become tutors or lecturers in colleges or universities. The only criterion 
for their appointment is a good academic degree. In the underdeveloped 
countries even for primary schools all teachers cannot be professionally 
trained because of lack of facilities for such training and for many years to 
come this state of affairs is likely to continue; and yet the need of providing 
some kind of education to the people is universally recognised. 


In colleges and universities the teachers do not.usually need any 
training qualification partly because they are concerned with adults and 
partly because they are expected to know their subjects thoroughly. It is, 
however, not correct to assume that a good scholar is necessarily a good 
teacher. When we come to young people this skill to pass on knowledge-to 
others becomes important. They say that great teachers are born and not 
made. But unfortunately we can no longer be content with a few born-teachers. 
We must have a large number of teachers to man the thousands of our schools 
and we are lucky if a few of them are born-teachers; others must be prepared 
and trained for their jobs and, as a writer once said, professional training, 
which perhaps will not affect born-teachers to any great extent, will make 
good teachers better and bad teachers good. 


A born-teacher would not need any preparation for his work; but all 
others who are going to teach must prepare themselves for their work, and 
such preparation, for the teacher, continues throughout his life. It certainly 
does not end when (if he is lucky to receive some professional training), this 
period of training is over. There is a fine passage in one of the essays of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore which deserves to be written in letters of gold and hung 
up in every school, in every normal school or college of education, for every 
teacher to read and to feel inspired by it. 


* Supplied by the Education Clearing ‘louse of Unesco as part of its 
programme of diffusion of technical information on education. 
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"A teacher can never truly teach unless he is still learning 
himself. A lamp can never light another lamp unless it continues to 
burn its owm flame. The teacher who has come to the end of his subject, 
who has no living traffic with his knowledge but merely repeats his 
lessons to his students, can only load their minds: he cannot quicken 
them. Truth not only must inform but also must inspire. If the inspira- 
tion dies out, and the information only accumulates, then truth loses its 
infinity. The greater part of our learning in the schools has been 
wasted because for most of our teachers, their subjects are like dead 
specimens of once living things, with which they have a learned acquain- 
tance, but no communication of life and love." ("An Eastern University" 
by Rabindra Nath Tagore’). 


Tagore was a great teacher though he did not have any kind of 
professional training. In the institution which he founded in Santiniketan 
in West Bengal (India) - which has now developed into a university and is 
known as the Visva Bharati - there were, many years ago, a large number 
of teachers (among whom the present writer was one) who had no professional 
training. Tagore did several things for them; he himself held frequent 
meetings with the members of the staff where he would discuss, sometimes 
even to the minutest details, problems of education, problems which face 
a teacher in his day to day performance. Again, he would take classes 
not only with the adult members of the community, but also with the young 
children. It was indeed a rare treat to observe him teach. Tagore did 
another thing: he would encourage his teachers to read freely from the 
remarkable collection of books which formed his library. 


Tagore wrote on education, not as a professional man but as a poet 
who had an educational vision. Some of these writings (from one of which 
I have already quoted) deserve to be read by all who aspire to be teachers. 
Among these "My School" and "An Eastern University" could be read by all 
with profit. A Parrot's Training is a fine satire by Tagore on the modern 
system of education. 


It was in the library of Tagore that I came across such books as 
Froebel's Education of Man, James's Talks to Teachers. Even today I would 
recommend James’s inspiring book to every prospective teacher. Perhaps 
many of James's psychological bases would appear today to be old and 
antiquated, but in spite of that it is a book which inspires even today 
a young aspirant of the profession. 


1 It occurs in a volume of essays entitled Creative Unity by Tagore (Macmillan). 
2 From Lectures and Addresses by Rabindra Nath Tagore (Macmillan). 


I remember two other books also in that library: Edmund Holmes's 
What Is and What Might Be and Quick's Educational Reformers. Holmes's 
book has long been out of print (would that some enterprising publisher 
reissue it, for it has a message even today for many of our primary 
schools, specially in the East). Quick's book introduced me to Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and other great teachers of the West, and it was 
indeed an inspiration to me to make their acquaintance. I am sure that 
a prospective teacher of today will feel similarly inspired by making 
such acquaintance. Perhaps I also read Rousseau's Emile in that library. 
Educationists all over the world would remember how Emile became a germinal 
book in the movement for modern education. It is said of the great Kant 
that for once in his life he broke his life long habit of going out for 
his afternoon walk at 4.00 p.m. and this he did when he came across a 
copy of Emile which he could not lay down without reading it through. It 
may sound strange but it is a fact that even nearly two hundred years after 
its publication Emile inspires young teachers and provides them with an 
excellent starting point for their own education. 


Tagore had a firm faith in the ancient Indian ideals of education 
which he tried to revive at Santikinetan. One of these is the Upanishadic™ 
tradition of learning with its emphasis on a pure and disciplined life in 
intimate contact with nature. This ideal of ancient Indian education is 
discussed in one of his essays entitled "My School". 


Speaking of the duties of the teacher the Upanishads over and over 
again speak of svadhayaya pravachavaryam which phrase means ‘through study 
and through teaching'. A teacher must constantly study. It is only by 
means of such study that he can best become a teacher who would inspire 
his pupils, who would transmit knowledge effectively and who would stimulate 
other minds in search of knowledge and of better life. This then is the 
idea that Tagore has embodied in his beautiful language in the passage we 
have quoted. 


A teacher's reading should be both general and semi-professional. 
In order that he should go on with such reading throughout his career as 
a teacher it is necessary that he develops correct reading habits; but 
more than that it is necessary that he enjoys reading. Many of our teachers 
unfortunately do not develop this habit of reading, due mostly to the faulty 
education in their early life. If, however, they once start reading a few 


1 The Upanishads were a part of the ancient Sanskrit sacred literature. 


© From Lectures and Addresses by Rabindra Nath Tagore (Macmillan). 
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books which they enjoy, this experience can form the starting point or 
the base for developing the reading habit we want to see in every teacher. 
It is only by reading that one develops the reading habit. 


The books that I have already mentioned are intended to serve this 
purpose. To these perhaps one could add a few more which are also of an 
inspirational type. I have in mind such books as the remarkable biography 
of a great headmaster, Sanderson of Oundle, written by no less a person 
than H.G. Wells. Unfortunately such books are rare in every language. 

I wish we could write more about these silent artists of young lives who 
are the real makers of the destinies of nations! 


Perhaps in this category of inspirational literature for young 
teachers one may also include some of the well-known educational novels 
such as Tom Brown's School Days by Hughes which gives a picture of Rugby 
School under the great headmaster, Arnold. A book like Good Bye Mr. Chips 
by James Hilton or The Pair of Them by Dorothy Cowlin or The New Headmaster 
by Alan Ker would come under this category. These books provide both 
inspiration as well as recreation. 


A few other books like Bertrand Russell's Education, A.N. Whitehead's 
Aims of Education, Madame Montessori's The Secret of Childhood, Carleton 
Washburné's What is Progressive Education, Sir Richard Livingstone's On 
Education, provide interesting and inspiring reading and none of these 
books is written primarily in a professional manner. Bernard Shaw's 
preface entitled Parents and Children written with the characteristic 
Shavian wit can easily be included in the above list, though some readers 


may find the extremely unorthodox approach to the education of children a 
little too hard to digest. 


Yet another type of book which is likely to inspire young teachers is 
the story or history of educational experiments. As a young teacher I had 
read John and Evelyn Dewey's Schools of Tomorrow and found it extremely 
stimulating. A book somewhat of this type is Meyer's Development of 


Education in the Twentieth Century of which a new edition has been pub- 
lished not many years ago. 


Carleton Washburne's New Schools in the Old World, published more 
than twenty five years ago, deals with the same topic. These books would 
perhaps spur many a young teacher to hitch his wagon to the stars and 
inspire him to try a few experiments on his own. The force of inertia 
has always been great and it is too often and too soon that many of our 
teachers get into a rut. In connection with the new movements (which 
cannot be any longer called new) two books, Adolf Ferriere's Activity 
School and Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker's The Child-Centred School would 
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be found useful. I remember how years ago I was inspired by reading an 

experiment with difficult children by Homer Lane which is admirably told 

._ in that excellent book by Susan Bazeley on HomerLane and the Little 
Commonwealth. 


Books like W.B. Curry's Education for Sanity, James Hemming's Teach 
them to Live tend to shake the mental complacency with which many young 
people start teaching and so would provide useful reading for the beginner. 
Further, every teacher has to develop sooner or later his own philosophy of 
education and he would do well to read Sir Percy Nunn's Education - Its 
Data_and First Principles which is an impassioned plea for the development 
of individuality and Dewey's Democracy and Education which is an equally 
able argument in favour of developing education in its social context. 

It is necessary that before choosing his own point of view the young teacher 
should be familiar with both the points of view. The two books mentioned 
here start, in a way, from two opposite ends but somewhere in the middle 

they come to emphasise all the values that are now accepted as the basic 
principles of education. But these two books would be heavy reading and 
perhaps a young teacher is likely to be put off by them. However, Carleton 
Washburne's A Living Philosophy of Education, written in a lighter manner, 
would certainly stimulate a teacher in this process of developing his own 
philosophy of education. Perhaps we may include in this category some of 
the writings of Gandhi, Shri Aurobindo and Swami Vivekananda, three great 
Indian leaders of modern times who have spoken of a new approach to the. - 
problems of education. Gandhi speaks of education through crafts by which 
he means productive and socially useful creative activity. -His ideas are 
best brought out in a report entitled Report on Basic National Education. 
Shri Aurobindo, the modern Indian sage, develops the thesis for an integrated 
approach to education on a new spiritual plane. There is a small essay of 
his entitled A National System of Education which was published many years 
ago; but he has followed up and developed his ideas further in his subse- 
quent writings. Swami Vivekananda, the Indian,monk, speaks of a ‘man-making' 
education emphasising the development of character. His thoughts on education 
have been collected in a single volume entitled Education. 


An occasional incursion to a book like Robert Ulich's Three Thousand 
Years of Educational Wisdom containing extracts from the works of many © 
writers, who have, in different ages and countries, thought about and 
written on education, could be found useful by a teacher. I remember how 
many years ago I came across two remarkable passages in the Upanishads, 
ancient Brahmanic scriptures,one emphasising the point that education must 
be a co-operative effort both for the teacher and the taught and the other 
bringing out clearly that education could not and should not be divorced 
from conduct. The first passage occurs in the prelude to the Kathopanishad 
and the second in the Taittiriya Upanishad. They could be found in the 


translation of The Principal Upanishads by S. Radhakrishan. Christ used 

the method of parables to educate the people, a method which is used by all 
good teachers even today as they also use the Socratic method without perhaps 
knowing about how Socrates used the method effectively to educate the youth 
of Athens. 


Hitherto I have been talking mainly of books which may not strictly be 
described as being professional, though some of them like the books by Nunn 
and Dewey are used by teachers under training in some institutions. Perhaps 
every teacher can also read a few books of a slightly different type which 
will help him to get an insight into the main problems of education. One or 
two books on psychology and a few on teaching written in a general and 
attractive manner may be found very useful. I have in mind a book by 
R.B. Cattell entitled Your Mind and Mine which I have found to be an excellent 
introduction to the subject. Of course, if one wants to go into some details 
about the psychology of children there is C.W. Valentine's book on the 
Psychology of Early Childhood which can be safely recommended. 


For introduction to actual class teaching I have yet.to come across a 
better book than the one published by Her Majesty's Stationery Office years 
ago entitled the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. It is a pity that the 
British Ministry of Education discontinued its publication, for it was a work 
of outstanding merit. Of course, we have also books like Nancy Catty's First 
Book of Teaching and Schorling's Student Teaching recently reissued under the 
joint authorship of Schorling and Batchelder which we can recommend as pre- 
paratory reading to all students who are to be admitted to the professional 
course at the Central Institute of Education, Delhi. In this category we may 
perhaps also include a few excellent reports like the English and the Scottish 
reports on Primary Education and on Secondary Education. These official 
reports were published some years ago, but even now they provide useful reading 
giving an excellent introduction to the educational problems in these particular 
areas. The recent Indian report of the Secondary Education Commission could 
also be included in this list. The Harvard Report on General Education in a 


Free Society also raises some interesting questions about the contents of 
education. 


Above I have suggested a number of books which a young teacher may 
profitably read as a preparation for the work which he is going to take up 
and to get some insight into some of the fundamental problems of education. 
Obviously the list given here cannot be exhaustive, it can at best be only 
suggestive. Every young entrant to the teaching profession would do well to 
make out his own reading list. He can draw on the present list, add to it 
or leave out some of the books mentioned here. Further, every nation, every 
community has its own store house of wisdom contained in its ancient and 
modern literatures. I am sure that every teacher will find therein something 
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which will inspire him or give him new ideas. I have tried to illustrate 
this point by referring to the Upanishadic literature of India.” _ 


Ihave now to suggest how a young educator can choose one-or- more = 
periodical publications which will help him in his work. | * See ett 

There are educational journals of all types. There are specialised 
journals of educational psychology, journals of educational administration, 
journals of educational research as well as journals devoted to the teaching 
of different subjects. Journals like these can be useful only when the 
teacher has started developing special interests. There are also journals 
and periodicals like the National Education Association Journal of the U.S.A., 
The Educational Quarterly published by the Indian Ministry of Education, 
The Times Educational Supplement of London, L'Education Nationale published 
by the French Ministry of Education. Some of them - like the Journal of 
the U.S. National Education Association - are intended to serve the members 
of a particular educational union and naturally they feature the news of the 
activities of that particular organization. The Times Educational Supplement, 
on the other hand, is not intended for any particular class of teachers and 
gives information about significant educational developments all over the 
world unlike The Educational Quarterly (Indian) or The Journal of Education 
(English) which mainly confine themselves to their own countries. The Times 
Educational Supplement has one other advantage in that it reviews books of 
education published in the English language. These reviews are very helpful 
to young teachers. But a young teacher can start enjoying reading a periodi- 
cal like the Supplement only after he has been a teacher for some time. A 
young teacher needs a journal which will satisfy several needs; it should 
give him information about educational developments at home and abroad, it 
should be of help to him in meeting some of his day-to-day problems of class- 
room teaching; it should also provide him with some recreative reading for 
his own mental edification. It should certainly tell him about new books 
published in his field. It is difficult to find a journal which will satisfy 
all these various needs. In fact, for these reasons, one is tempted to suggest 
that one journal may not do and that perhaps a teacher.would do well to read 
more than one educational periodical. All the same,.it is not unlikely that 
there may be a journal which combines all the main-features mentioned above. 
I am thinking for one of the weekly journal published by the French Ministry 
of Education entitled L'Education Nationale. This journal occasionally issues 
supplements which are intended to help class teaching. But perhaps it does 
not give enough notice to educational movements and trends outside France. 
A young teacher cannot and should not be insular-in his‘ outlook. It is, 
however, by making a few experiments with specimens.of journals that he will - 
make his or her own selection. For this, the library of a College-of Education 
may easily come to his aid. How I wish that for such young teachers. each 
country produced a journal of the type of the Education Digest (U.S.A.), 


containing summaries of interesting articles on education published in a 
number of different educational periodicals in the United States. The 
Education Digest has a sister journal, a quarterly entitled the Foreign 
Education Digest, also published in the U.S.A., which covers a wide geog- 
raphical area extending beyond the United States. 
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Technical Education Abstracts from British Sources September-December 1960. 
Vol. I, No. I, April 1961. Published quarterly by the Information Service 
of the National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 
79 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. Price: £2.2.0d. per annum. 


The documentation of education in Great Britain is making very steady 
progress, and it is fortunate indeed that the first abstracting journal is 
of such a high quality. Those of us who were connected with the preliminary 
discussions have certainly seen our hopes fulfilled. 


The abstracts are written by voluntary abstractors, mostly in the 
technical colleges, and they have been culled from a wide range of technical 
periodicals. They amply justify the decision to produce abstracts rather 
than index entries, being on the whole of a surprisingly high standard. 
Indeed, the issue makes very interesting reading itself (unlike most abstract 
journals!), containing ample information, and anyone who reads through each 
issue will make himself knowledgeable about developments in many industries. 
Many examples could be quotedto show that the current depression about our 
standard of technical writing may be exaggerated. 


As might be expected, I view with distaste any association with the 
UDC, but it has been used here with skill and commonsense. Full advantage 
has been taken of such primitive means as it provides to give class numbers 
that express the various facets of subjects, without producing numbers that 
look too much like a calculator with a stutter. Wisely, I think class 
numbers have been printed only at section headings. 


The production is by offset litho from typewriter script, and has come 
out very well; though reduced to about 6pt size, the print is clear and 
not tiresome to read. The NFER and its editorial staff deserve our con- 
gratulations on a publication that is remarkably cheap, will be of great 
and increasing value, and should be welcomed with enthusiasm by librarians 
and everyone connected with education and its voluminous literature. 


D.J-Foskett 
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Libraries in schools. E. LEYLAND. London, Oldbourne. 1961. pp. 143, 
diag., bibliographies. 15s. 


School libraries in West Africa. R.E. CROOKALL. University of London Press. 
1961. pp. 128, app., bibliography. 6s. 


The author of the first of these two new books for school librarians 
is a professional librarian and the author of many children's books. Here 
Mr. Leyland is writing for the teacher-librarian and covers all aspects of 
the running of a school library from policy, planning and equipment to the 
selection and processing of the books and the teaching of the place of the 
library in the school. The book is primarily for the teacher-librarian in 
a secondary school and will be especially useful to teachers studying for 
the School Library Association / Library Association Teachers' Certificate. 


Although the author goes into minute details on many aspects of school 
librarianship, such as the methods of issuing, cataloguing and classifying 
books, he has not written with sufficient clarity for the reader with no 
technical knowledge at all. So often a teacher has the library thrust upon 
him! A few illustrations would have made the book more interesting and 
diagrams would have explained some of the rather complicated processes more 
clearly. The only illustration, or diagram, shows the page of an issue 
register. 


There are many advantages in a school librarian following some public 
library techniques, as pupils will thus be familiar with these methods when 
using public libraries, but the author tends to overemphasize this point. 
The Dewey Classification Scheme, especially the recently published school 
library edition’, is very suitable for school libraries, largely because so 
many other libraries are classified accordingly, but there are other pub- 
lished schemes which can be adapted equally well to school use. No mention 
is made of the Cheltenham Classification recently published in a new 
edition@. 


Mr. Leyland has useful bibliographical appendices on Further Reading 
(covering general works, book production, classification, cataloguing, 
school libraries), and Book Selection (reference works, children's litera- 
ture surveys, published booklists). Dr. Walford's book on Reference 
Material? is an omission from this list. 


Finally there is an appendix on the School Library Association and 
the National Book League and three pages on primary school SS but 
unfortunately two important School Library Association publications 9 
are not included in the bibliography. 


« 
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Taken as a whole, the book is full of information showing that no 
teacher should ever become a librarian without thought, as it is obviously 
a full-time job in a secondary school of any size. 
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The second book on school libraries is written by an educationist with 
long experience in West Africa. Realising that libraries are an essential 
part of any educational system, Mr. Crookall was instrumental in building up 
libraries in schools and in instigating a chain of children's lending libraries 
in Ibadan Province. 


This elementary manual points out the need to develop all the library 
services in West Africa and like Mr. Leyland the author underlines the essential 
point that the school library must be an integral part of the school. 


The author describes in general terms suitable school library accommodation, 
giving suggestions for utilizing the room available, by the use of diagrams for 
planning the library and designing the furniture. Various aspects of adminis- 
tration are discussed, such as staffing, finance, book ordering, cataloguing 
and classification. One of the chief difficulties in the organisation of 
school libraries (whatever the size of the book grant) is satisfactory book 
selection. Mr. Crookall suggests various useful aids, but until more suitable 
and cheaper books are available in West Africa, and elsewhere abroad, so that 
they can be seen by librarians, book selection will be difficult. Incidentally 
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the addresses of the Library Association, Malet Place, London, W:C.1., 

National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and the British Council, 
55> Davies Street, London, W.1. are omitted from the list of useful organisations 
willing to give advice. The National Book League regularly issues annotated 
booklists of children's books. The author makes no mention of the inclusion 

of books other than English in school libraries, presumably it is intended to 
include books in the languages of the countries as these become available. 


A few brief notes on the cataloguing of the school library are made. 
Many people will disagree with the author's suggestion that only fiction books 
should have an author catalogue. On the other hand, Mr. Leyland suggests at 
least four catalogues and deals with the question more fully. 


This is essentially a book for teachers who are running a school library, 
often under great difficulties, and will therefore be of use to school lib- 
rarians in countries other than Africa. The value of the book would have 
been increased by the addition of an index and with all the bibliographical 
references accumulated and augmented to make a useful bibliographical tool. 
The scattered references are confusing to the reader, i wet if he is 
unfamiliar with the books mentioned. : 

Both these books are useful additions to the material already available 
on the subject for schools and training colleges. They will provide bases 
for discussion among students and teachers, and professional and non-profes- 
sional librarians at a time when more and more people are es the 
need to have a good library in every school. 


O.R.S. 


Unesco. International Directory of Education Teachers' Associations. 
{International Directories of Education Series}. Paris, Unesco. 1961. 
Pppe 127. 12/6d, $2.50, 8.75 NF. 


This is the first of a new series of Unesco publications of Education 
Directories on single topics, which should be of interest to librarians, 
students and educators concerned with education abroad. 


The forerunner of the International Directory of Teachers’ Associatio 
was An International Directory of Education Associations (Education Studies 
and Documents, No. 3h), Paris, Unesco, 1959. This latter publication, being 
only a list of education associations in the member states of Unesco with 
brief entries, convinced Unesco that a more intensive survey. of teachers’ 
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associations was necessary, hence this new directory. 


The directory is based on replies to a questionnaire drawn up ‘by the 
secretariat and distributed in the second half of 1959 to ‘various 
associations throughout the world. Replies were received up to the end 
of September 1960. The directory is issued in a single edition for the 
three languages (English, French, Spanish) and entries are arranged alphae 
betically by name of association under the name of the country in alpha-e 
betical order from Albania, Argentina to Virgin Islands, West Indies, 
Yugoslavia, Zanzibar. The names of the states are those in use in 
September 1960. 


There are 1274 associations listed, of which 605 are analysed fully, 
usually giving name, address, date of foundation, membership, finance, 
function and publications. The remaining associations have briefer entries 
owing to lack of further information. 


In addition to the main section of the publication, there is an index 
of countries in English / French / Spanish, and a subject index in all three 


languages, referring from the type of association to the countries having 
such an association: 


i.e. Chemistry, Denmark 19, 25, Japan, 11, U.S.A., 46. 
The numbers refer to the individual entry. 


This directory will be a most valuable bibliographical tool in any 


education library. The information on the publications of associations 
will be especially useful. 


It is proposed to issue a new edition in 1965. We will also look 
forward to other titles in this series. 


O.RS. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


VOLUME XV 


The teaching of "domestic science" in the 
United States of America. A report prepared 
by Miss Ravenhill. Whole volume. 


Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XV, 1905, pp. 1-374. 


VOLUME XVI 


MATHESON, Helen E. 


Housewifery instruction in state-supported 
schools in Belgium. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XVI, 1906, pp. 1-148. 


ADAMS-RAY, E. 


The teaching of domestic economy in Sweden. 
With supplementary notes by Fru. A. Hierta- 
Retzius, Vice-President of the International 
Council of Women and President of the National 
Council of Women of Sweden. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XVI, 1906, pp. 149-210. 
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HELGESEN, Helga 


The teaching of domestic economy in 
Norway. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XVI, 1906, pp. 211-242. 


FORCHHAMMER, H. 
The teaching of domestic science in Denmark. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XVI, 1906, pp. 243-260. 


MATHESON, M. Cécile 


The teaching of domestic science in 
Switzerland. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 1906, pp. 2614329. 


PITSCH, Régine 


The teaching of domestic science in state 
institutions in France, with special reference 
to Paris. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XVI, 1906, pp. 331-352. 
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